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BRIEF MENTION. 

Maass has followed up his Aratea in the Kiessling- Wilamo- 
witzsche Philologische Untersuchungen by a volume of 750 pp. 
entitled Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (Berlin, Weid- 
mann), and Maass's pupil, Georg Thiele, has published 
through the same house his Antike Hitnmelsbilder , in which a 
large space is given to the Germanicus MS in Leiden, the Codex 
Vossianus (saec. IX), which is "not only one of the important 
monuments of Carolingian pictorial art, but a still more important 
specimen of the antique method of illustrating books." This 
fourth chapter is preceded by chapters on the origin of the Greek 
constellations, on the Atlas-types and on the zodiac in art. The 
work is lavishly illustrated and appeals to wider circles. With all 
our advance in scientific astronomy, the average modern man is 
not so familiar with the sky as was his antique brother, and some 
of the blunders in modern works of fiction that are scored from 
time to time in scientific journals would hardly have been possible 
for a ploughman of antiquity, not to say a sailor. The world 
needs every now and then a reminder that the modern head holds 
different things from the ancient brain-pan, not necessarily more. 



The first fascicle to appear, the sixth on the list of the V. Wil- 
AMOWItz-Moellendorff Collection, gives us an instalment of 
Kaibel's Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Berlin, Weid- 
mann), comprising the Commentaria Vetera de Comoedia Graeca 
and the Comoedia Dorica, together with the Mimi and Phlyaces. 
This portion will be especially welcome to the student of Greek 
comedy, who will no longer be sent to Ahrens or Lorenz for 
Epicharmos, or to Ahrens or Botzon for Sophron, and it is a boon 
to have all this material gathered within the compass of a single 
volume and handled in a masterly way. The other volumes are 
to follow at a comparatively early day, and we are led to expect 
something far different from Kock's disappointing performance, 
which receives a sharp sentence of reprobation in Kaibel's 
preface, where he speaks of "<Meinekii> opus plane admirabile 
a Theodoro Kock expilatum magis quam ita ut debebat retrac- 
tatum." I have no desire to add here to the cairn that others 
have raised over Kock's Fragmenta, and will refrain from pointing 
out a number of things that have arrested my attention in a recent 
stroll through the thick volumes. Some of them, it is true, belong 
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to spheres in which it is as well not to be too knowing, and I do 
not wish to imitate the self-satisfied smirk of old Kiister when he 
says on Ar., Eccl. 721 : nisi hie locus obscoenus esset, plura ad 
eius illustrationem afferre possem, nor the lingering protest of 
Boeckh on Pind., P. 3, 19 (A. J. P. XVI 527). There are Aris- 
tophanic scholars who have no need to sigh with the servitor in 
the Peace: n66ep &v irpi.aip.riv piva fir; TfTprniivrjv ; Their noses are 
imperforate. The really sad part is the ineffectual sniffle. But 
whatever Kock's merits or demerits, few young students can 
afford to own Kock, and Kaibel's words will comfort them for 
their restriction to Meineke's smaller edition. 



In his Here and There in the Greek New Testament (Chicago, 
Revell), Professor Potwin has said an emphatic word, still 
needed in some quarters, on the necessity of a serious study of 
Classical Greek as an introduction to New Testament Greek. In 
one of the chapters he takes up the frequency of the Historical 
Present in the Gospels as a stylistic test. Matthew, it appears, 
has 93, Mark 143, Luke 16, John 160. 'If Mark be called 1, 
John 1 j, Matthew 1} and Luke if,' the corrected figures would 
be Matthew 62, Mark 143, Luke 9, John 128. The disparity is 
so great that it is not necessary to reduce Professor Potwin's 
figures to decimals. But he has not taken into account the 
proportion of narrative in Mark and in John, which would bring 
the two still nearer. Comp. A. J. P. IX 153. On the historical 
present itself see A. J. P. XIV 105, XVI 259. According to 
Professor Potwin, the Historical Present does not occur in the 
Acts, another point that seems to him to make for the common 
authorship of Acts and Luke. Blass (Grammar, Engl, ed., p. 188) 
had already noted the rarity, but does not go into details. It 
really seems as if the correspondent of Theophilus were aiming 
at a certain dignity of style. 



In his thesis De la dtclinaison dans les langues indo-europi- 
ennes el particulQrement en Sanscrit, grec, latin et vieux slave 
(Paris, Klincksieck), M. Edouard Audouin tries to reconcile 
the results of syntactical with the results of morphological study. 
In due course he brings up the question (p. 200), discussed in 
this Journal (XVIII 119, 120), as to hri with the genitive and M 
with the dative. Agreeing, as he does, with Delbriick that hrl w. 
gen. is due to the gen. with verbs of attaining, he finds herein a 
happy confirmation of the difference that Kriiger makes between 
cm rijs Ke(pa\rjs and eVi 7-17 Ke<pa\f). There is a notion of change, and 
hence a notion of fortuitousness, in the construction with the gen. 
eV rjirelpov, eVi x*P<r»v are Opposed to elv a\i, iv ireXdyei and imply a 
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passage from the sea to the continent, whereas in eVi x^ ov ' 1 there is 
no such change. Hence in Attic e'wi with the gen. gives a fortui- 
tous position, em with the dat. a permanent position. Still, as inl 
with the dative is also employed after verbs implying change, 
such as TWriiu, we are not on terra firma after all. Unfortunately, 
Kriiger's distinction seems to be hopelessly false, and there is 
nothing to confirm. The difference between the two construc- 
tions is largely that of picturesque effect, as has been pointed 
out. In this whole domain, however, the linguistic sense of smell 
is not to be despised. Odors escape the chemist's tests. No 
Hephaistos with all his Xhv'mai TrpamSeo-tri can immesh the loves of 
prepositions and cases, and the difference between i<j> eavrov ye\av 
and <?<2>' «™r<f yeXav, which Kriiger emphasized (on Xen. Anab. 5, 
4, 34), is undeniable, but not easily deducible. The behavior of 
Anglo-American prepositions ought to give us pause. On this 
side we are prone to overdo on and use it where the English use 
in, and many pages have been written about in and at — more by 
despairing Germans than by happy-go-lucky natives. 



The general public and the scholarly public alike will doubtless 
welcome v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's German Transla- 
tions of Greek Tragedies (Weidmann). Of the four that have 
thus far appeared, the Hippolytos and the Herakles are already 
familiar to the Hellenist, Oedipus and Euripides' Hiketides (Der 
Mutter Biitgang) are new. As this Journal has never found 
space for the consideration of such remarkable pieces of English 
work as Mr. Way's Euripides (A. J. P. XVIII 245), it is hardly 
to be expected that any detailed criticism of a German rendering 
should be undertaken here. In a former volume of the Journal 
(XIII 517) I ventured to say something about the translation of 
the Hippolytos, and so much interested was I in Wilamowitz's 
exposition of the art of translation that I failed to verify and 
correct his quotation of II. 1, 299. It is a poor tribute to the 
fascination wrought by the brilliant essayist, but it is a manner of 
tribute after all that so old a hand as the writer of these lines 
should have sinned against a cardinal law. Add therefore to the 
many Errata of the Journal: "XIII 517, 1. 17 from top. Read 

«jt« M d(f>i\t<r8e [~e fioires. 



Messrs. Sikes and Willison have got up a school edition of 
the Prometheus Vinctus (Macmillan) which is no worse than the 
average of text-books manufactured to meet a supposed need. 
In fact, it is rather better. But the only excuse for mentioning it 
here is the pretty illustration which the editors have given of the 
fatality which attends those who make haste to correct mistakes 
(A. J. P. Ill 228, note). Eager to score one on Fennell, perhaps 
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on other editors of Pindar, they inform us (v. 80) that UpoiiaBios 
(Pindar, 01. VII 80) is 'the Forethinker,' not merely 'abstract 
Forethought,' and bid us compare Pyth. IV 173. For Pyth. IV 
173 read Pyth. V 27 (36). As to the contention, it is naught. 
What we call abstracts were originally personifications. Dan 
Forethought has as much right to be as Dan Cupid. Usener's 
Gotternamen has put all these matters in a new light (A. J. P. 
XVII 366). 



By the way, it is an old remark that the abstract noun adds 

a-f/jmorijs to language, aefivf/ Ae'£tr f) Spoiuumidj *a« aira to. ovdjuara. 
6voiiaariKr]V be \kya> tjjv anb tS>v prj/iarav els ovo/iara irtnoitnicvT)i> ktc., 

says Hermogenes in a passage (III 226 W) which has often been 
quoted (A. J. P. VIII 333) and which I find quoted again by 
Mr. John D. Wolcott in his New Words in Thucydides (Tr. 
Am. Phil. Ass. 1898, p. 143). A similar phenomenon has been 
noticed in English style. (See my 'Essays and Studies,' p. 155.) 
Mr. Wolcott says that Hermogenes gives the true reason; but 
Hermogenes gives only a rule, not a reason. For the reason we 
must look elsewhere. In the first place it is worth noticing that 
there is a difference in ofpvcnr\s between the nominative of the 
verbal noun and the oblique cases, for the simple reason that the 
nominative is apt to hark back to the primal personification. 
Hence Nagelsbach's stylistic rule that for verbs which express 
action persons are preferred as subjects to things. To use his 
illustration (A. J. P. X 37), the Roman, say of the best period, 
prefers Caesar virtute atque consilio Galliam perdomuit or Cae- 
saris virtute Gallia perdomita est to Caesaris fortiiudo Galliam 
perdomuit. The personifying nominative is too stilted, has too 
much arffivort)!, and something of the same kind has been noticed 
in regard to liro with the gen. and ab with the abl. of abstracts 
(A. J. P. VI 488). But apart from this personifying use, which 
has been treated in an unpublished dissertation by one of my 
students, the abstract noun promotes o-epvoTtis partly by its reserve, 
partly by its use in periphrasis. The abstract noun does not go 
into details like the verb, has less sympathy and therefore more 
true a-e/tvoTrjs than the articular infinitive, which I have compared 
somewhere to a tribune of the people, an upstart vulgarian of 
whom it may be said i>s crepvbs 6 Karapmos. The abstract noun 
wraps itself up in its own worth. And then again in periphrases 
the abstract noun lays solemn stress on character. We have not 
merely the oy/cor of a fuller expression, we have a moral analysis. 
' The verb is not suffered to remain as a simple act. The moral 
responsibility of the doer, the dread irrevocableness of the deed 
must be emphasized ' (A. J. P. XVI 525). So both in reserve 
and in expansion we have important elements of self-conscious 
(re/ivoTris, and one recalls the chapter in which Lotze, Mikrokosmos 
(B. V, K. 2), discusses the moral significance of dress. The 
abstract noun is now a corset, now the hem of a trailing robe. 
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G. M. B.: In the study of the rarer absolute constructions — 
the accusative absolute in Greek, the genitive absolute in Sanskrit 
— the points of resemblance and of contrast are such as to invite 
comparison. The Hindu doctrine of anadara, which on being 
sifted (cf. Ferdinand de Saussure, De Pemploi du gSnitif absolu 
en Sanscrit, Geneve 1881) amounts only to the predominance of 
the adversative relation, recalls how this relation also predomi- 
nates in the Greek accusative absolute. Besides this in Sanskrit 
we have only present participles or equivalents, while in Greek 
the present is at least the most prominent tense ; but then that is 
always the case in the adversative participle. More interesting 
still is the way in which both languages take distinct positions in 
relation to the impersonal verb, and positions that are diametric- 
ally opposite. In Sanskrit the impersonal verb is excluded from 
the genitive absolute, while in the Greek accusative absolute the 
impersonal verb reigns supreme, and for it this is the normal 
construction. It is with surprise, therefore, that one reads in the 
interesting monograph already cited, p. 7 : " Le g£nitif varqatah 
'vovtos' que nous avons cru reconnaitre dans les nos. 80 et 8i, 
doit £tre consid6r6 comme un cas particulier ou le sujet reste 
innomme. II faut sous-entendre devasya ou Parjanyasya car le 
verbe var§ati n'est point impersonnel comme le grec vet. Aussi, 
au point de vue syntaxique, ce n'est pas uon-os-, mais bien les 
locutions telles que naWopevav 'en tirant au sort' (II. 15, 191) qui 
fourniraient ici le meilleur parallele." In reality {Wror guarantees 
the personal character of vet, just as varsaidh does that olvar^ati. 
If further proof were needed, passages in which the subject is 
expressed might be cited ; e. g. M 25 = £ 457 ; Hes. W. 488 ; 
Alcaios 34. 1 ; or better still, those in which the subject is not 
expressed but the gender of the participle shows the personal 

Conception J e. g. Her. 4. 28 ev T<p ttjv p-ev i>palrjv otV vet \6yov a^tov 

oibiv' to he depos van ol< dviei, a usage so firmly rooted in the 
language that Socrates cannot free himself from it even after 
denying the existence of Zeus. Compare the lines in which he 
replies to Strepsiades' question, SXka ™'s vet; Ar., Clouds 370 f.: 

(pepe, wot) yap irmiror Svev ve(f>e\&v vovt fjhr) reSiaaai; 
(carrot XPV" oWpias vein avrov, Tavras h airoht]peiv. 

As for the " better parallel," it is no genitive absolute at all, but 
partitive ; cf. La Roche's note. 



E. W. H.: Prof. Hillebrandt's Vedische Mythologie, zweiter 
Band (Breslau, Marcus), gives a further instalment of the specu- 
lations with which the reader of the first volume, issued eight 
years ago, is already well acquainted. As the author found the 
moon in that volume, so he continues to discover the same long- 
lost god in the present essay on Agni, whose "third form" is not 
the lightning, but the moon, which apparently is hung between 
the sky and earth in the "interspace." In this volume, besides 
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Agni, Ushas and Rudra are interpreted anew. The former 
becomes Easter (the "three dawns" being the three seasons), 
while Rudra appears as a questionable star. To explain the 
Rig- Veda from a classical or from an anthropological point of 
view and not "from itself" still remains, in Prof. Hillebrandt's 
eyes, a weakness, if not a lunacy. But to argue about "prin- 
ciples of interpretation " is fruitless. The principal thing in inter- 
pretation is to interpret. Who makes clearest what has been 
obscure is the best interpreter. If Prof. Pischel can illuminate a 
doubtful Vedic passage with a later form or belief; if Prof. 
Oldenberg can explain a mysterious Vedic rite on the basis of 
primitive custom ; if Prof. Hillebrandt can prove from the Rig- 
Veda that Brihaspati is the moon, — why, Heaven be praised for 
more light. But no one principle applies to all. Much that is Vedic 
has become distorted or is lost, but much remains to this day. 
The peasant by the Ganges worships modern gods, but when he 
wants rain most he still invokes Kali's husband — Indra! The 
Sheth of Ahmadabad still circumambulates the town during a 
famine and makes libations to Indra, as a form of the All-God. 
But otherwise Indra is a dead god. We cannot read this Kalipati 
Indra into the Rig- Veda ; but, on the other hand, the persistence 
of the rain-god Indra is not without significance. Prof. Hille- 
brandt's method of interpretation tends to make him ignore as 
late and foreign what is not sanctioned by the Veda as he inter- 
prets it. Unless infallible, he is thus liable to enter a vicious 
circle. His interpretation, as giving the judgment of a mature 
scholar, is welcome ; it is valuable if not definitive. But a wider 
view would, perhaps, not impair the judgment. The author 
wishes to show that Mataricvan is wind, because fire is begotten 
by wind. He wants an illustration (p. 152) of belief in 'auto- 
matic' fire, has, however, only the fact of such fire as given in 
Crooke to fall back on. The Sanskrit epic parallel to Thucy- 
dides, ii. 77, would have been nearer the point, since Prof. Hille- 
brandt here needs not the fact but the native view — and this view 
is given by what he despises as evidence. Of the Vedic seers, 
Prof. Hillebrandt says with confidence (p. 6) that they had lost 
the word for snow, and "knew the snow no more." Snow still 
falls in the Punjab occasionally. The Mahavagga, too, says, i. 20. 
15, that snow falls in winter. To sum up, there are more things 
in the Punjab than are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, and outside 
information — all information — is necessary to any method of inter- 
preting the oldest literature. 



Especial interest attaches to the forthcoming volume (No. IX) 
of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Ginn & Co.), 
which contains memoirs and portraits and posthumous papers of 
George M. Lane and Frederic D. Allen. The Lane 
memoir is by Professor Morgan, the Allen memoir by Professor 
Greenough. 
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